Shake/. K. Lear. 
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1. To obfcrvc ; to remark; to heed; to attend; to take no¬ 
tice of. 

The fool hath much pined away. 

No more of that, I have noted it well. 

If much you note him, 

You fhall offend him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I began to note 

The fformy Hyades, the rainy goat. Add/ Ovid. 

Wandring from clime to clime, obfefvant ftray’d, 
T-heirmanners noted', and their ftates ilirvey’d. Pope. 

2. To deliver; to fet down. 

Saint Auguftin fpeakin^ of devout men, noteth how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they gave 
unto the Ibffons and chapters read. Hooker, b. v; 

Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever. If. xxx;8. 

3. To charge with a crime. 

Sine, vejle Dianarn, agrees better with Livia; who had the 
fame of chaffity, than with either of the Julia’s, who were 
both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 

4. [In muhck.] To fet down the notes of a tune. 

Note d. part. adj. [from note.] Remarkable; eminent; ce¬ 
lebrated. 

A noted chymift procured a privilege, that none but he 
fhould vend a fpirit. Boyle. 

Juftinian’s laws, if we may believe a noted author, have 
not the force of laws, in France or Holland. Bakeri 

N o'-TER. n.f. ffrom note.] He who takes notice; 

No'thing. n.f [no and thing ; nathfig , Scottifh.J 

1. Negation of being ; nonentity; univerfal negation ; oppofed- 
to fomething. 

It is molt certain, that there never could be nothing. For, 
if there could have been an inftant, wherein there was no¬ 
thing, then either nothing made fomething, or fomething 
made itfelf; and fo was, and aeffed, before it was. But if 
there never could be nothing ; then there is, and was, a be¬ 
ing of neceflity, without any beginning. Grafs Cof. 

We do not create the world from nothing and by nothing ; 
we affert an eternal God to have been the efficient caufe of 
it. Bentley's Serm. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philofophical 
fenfe; fo we fay there is nothing in the cup in a vulgar fenfe, 
when we mean there is no liquor in it; But we cannot fay 
there is nothing in the cup, in a ftriet philofophical ferife, 
while there is air in it. Watts's. Logiek. 

2. Nonexiftence. 

Mighty Rates characferleL are grated 
To dqfty nothing. Shake/. Lroilus and Crpffida. 

3. Net any thing ; no particular thing. 

There fhall nothing die. Ex. ix. 4. 

Yet had his afpedt nothing of fevere, 

But fuch a face as promis’d him fincere. DryAen^ 

Philofophy wholly Speculative, is barren and prod trees no¬ 
thing but vain ideas. Dryden s Don Sekajlian. 

Nothing at all was done, "while any thing remained un¬ 
done. Addifon on ihe War. 

4. No other thing-. 

Nothing but a fteadv refolution brought to practice; God’^ 
grace uled, his commandments obeyed, and his pardon 
begged ; notfiing but this will intitle you to God’s acceptance. 

Wakes's Prep, for De.qth. 
Words are made to declare fomething; where they arp, 
by thofe who pretend to inftru<ft, otherwife ufed, they con¬ 
ceal indeed fomething ; but that which they conceal, is no¬ 
thing but the ignorance, error, or fophiftry of the talker, 
for there is, in truth, nothing elfe under them. Locke. 

5-. No quantity or degree. 

The report Which the troops of horfe make, would add 
nothing of courage to their fellows. Clarendon. 

6. No importance ; no ufe ; no value. 

The outward fhew of churches, draws the rude people to 
the reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever fome of 
our late too nice fools fay, there is nothing in the feemiy form 
of the church. Spcnfer's Ireland. 

Behold, ye are of nothings and your work of naught. 

I/aiah xTi. 24. 

7. No poffeflion or fortune. 

A moft homely fhepherd ; a man that from very nothing 
is grown into an unfpeakable eftate. Shak. W. Lale. 

Jh No difficulty ; no trouble. , 

■ We are induftrious to preferve our bodies from flavpry, 
but we make nothing of fullering our fouls to be flaves to opr 
luffs. Pay on the Creation. 

q. A thing of no proportion. 

Th^ charge of making the ground, and otherwife is great, 
but nothing to the profit. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

10. Trifle ; fomething of no confideration or importance. 

I had rather have one fcratch my head i’th’ fun. 

When the alarum were ffruck, than idly fit 

To hear my nothings monfter’d. Shake/peare's Cor. 

My dear nothings, take your leave. 

No longer muff you me deceive, 
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fays the fool; but fays the friend 
This nothing, Sir, will bring you to your end 
Ho I not fee your dropfy-beily fweil ? n . 

That period includes more than a hundred fentenST 
nnght be writ to exprefs multiplication of 
the fatiguing perpetual bufmefs of having no btiiSfe 

11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial fignificatiom®!^?' 
gree; not at all. 5 n no f- 

worth 1 ? 0 WU1 “** me * Ii4r ’ 3nd make m r *% 

6 NNl tU>>& difma J' ed with the greatnefs of the Tlirt 
fleet, ftill kept on ins courie. Knol/es’s Hijl. of to, TuX 

But Adam with fuch counfel nothing fway’dt A/iju 
Nothingness, n. f. [from >»/%.] • 

1. Nihility; nonexiftence. 

His art did exprefs 
A quinteflence even from nofhingne/s, 

From dull privations, and lean emptipefs. n 0fm , 

2. Npthing; thing of no value. 

I a nothmgnefs in deed and name; 

^ Did fcorn to hurt his forfeit carcafe. Hudibras t i 

Notice, n. / [ notice , French; notitia , Latin.] * 

1. Remark; heed; obfervaticn ; regard. 

The thing to be regarded in taking notice of a child’s mjf. 
carriage is, what root it fpripgs from. £ ^ 

This is done with little notice: veiy quick the adions of 
the mind are performed. p Q£ ^ 

How ready is envy to mipgle with the notices which vve 
take of other perfons ! Waits' 

2. information; intelligence given or received. 

I have given him notice, that the duke of Cornwal and hi? 
dutchefs will be here. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Notifications, n.f [ notification, F. from notify. ] Affof 
making known ; reprefentation by marks or fymbols. 

Four or five torches elevated or depreffed out of their or¬ 
der, either in breadth or longways, may, by agreement, give 
great variety of notifications. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To No'tify. v. a. [notifies -, Fr. notficoj Latin.] To declare; 
to make known; to publith. 

There are other kind of law’s, Which notify the will of 
God. Hooker, b. ii. f. 2. 

The fame is notified in the notableff places of the whple 
diocefs. _ _ Whiigifie. 

Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by thofe 
refpe&ive appellations by which they are notified and conveyed 
to the mind. South's Serm. 

This folar month i,s by civil fan&ion notified in authentic 
calendars the chief meafure of the year: a kind of ftandard 
by which we meafure time. Holder. 

NOTION, n.f. [ notion , Fr. notio, Latin.] 

1. Thought; reprefentation of any thing formed by the mind; 
idea; image; conception. 

Many actions are punifhed by law'-, that are acls of in¬ 
gratitude ; but this is merely accidental to them, as they are 
fuch aiffs ; for if they' were punched properly under that no¬ 
tion., and upon that account, the punifinnent would equally 
reach all adtions of the fame kind. South's Serm. 

The fidtion of fome beings which are not in nature; fe- 
cpnd notions, as the logicians call them, has been founded 
on the cbnjun&ion of tw 7 o natures, which have a real fepa- 
rate being. Drydens State of Innocence 

What hath bpen generally agreed on, I content myfelf to 
affume tinder the notion of principles, in order to what 1 have 
farther to write. Newt, Opt . 

There is nothing made a more common fubjeCt of difeourie 
than nature and it’s laws ; and yet few agree in their notions 
about thefe words. Cheyne's Phil. Irin. 

That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, thought, 
wifh, or fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea 0 
hunger, cold, found, wifh, &c. JVattssLogc. 

2. Sentiment; opinion. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious C2res, 

And not moleft us ; unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts and notions vain. Milt. 
It would be incredible to a man who has never been m 
France, fliould one relate the extravagant notion they enter¬ 
tain of themfelves, and the mean opinion they have of their 
neighbours. Addifon's. Freeholder , NL 3 0, 

Senfual wits they were, w r ho, it is probable, took pleafuie 
in ridiculing the notion of a life to come. Atterbury 

3. Senfe; underffanding ; intellectual power. This fenle 1$ 
frequent in Shakefpeare, but not in ufe. 

His notion weakens, his difeernings 
Are lethargy’d Shakefpeare's K. uar. 

So told, as earthly notion can receive. Milt. P- L°J * 

No'tional. adj. [from notion.] 

1. Imaginary; ideal ; intellectual; fubfifting only m 1 ea > 
vifionary; fantaftical. 

The general and indefinite contemplations and notion , 
the elements and their conjugations, of the influences^ 


of 
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. 1 r pt oOfip beino- but notional and ill-limited ; 

Of my purfuing verfe, ideal fhade, 

wlTTbe wary/Teftwc" Ifcnbetny real fubf.ftence or 
nerfonality to this nature or chance ; for it is merely a as 
^" imaginary thing; an ablfiaft umverfal, which .s 
onerlv nothing ; a conception of our own making, occa- 
foned by our reflc-aing upon the fettled courie of things; 
denoting only thus much, that all thofe bodies move and aS 
acebrding to 7 their efl'ential properties, without any confci- 
oufnefs or intention of fo doing. Bentley s Serm. 

o Dealing in ideas, not realities. 

The moft forward notional difiators fit down in a content¬ 
ed ignorance. Glanv. Seep/, c. xx. 

Notiona'mty. n. f. [from notional.] Empty, ungrounded 

opinion. A word not in ufe. _ . 

I aimed at the advance of fcience, by difcrediting empty 
and talkative nationality. Glanv. to Albius. 

Ng'tion ally. adv. [from notional] In idea ; mentally ; in 
our conception, though not in reality. . 

The whole rational nature of man confifts of two facul¬ 
ties underffanding and will, whether really or nationally dif- 
tineft, I fhall not difpute. Norms's Mifcel. 

Notori'ety. n.f [notorietc , Fr. from notorious.] Publick know¬ 
ledge ; publiclc expofure. 

We fee what a multitude of pagan teftimonies may be 
produced for all thofe remarkable pafiages: and indeed of 
feveral, that more than anfwer your expeaation, as they 
were not fubjeds in their own nature fo expofed to publick 
notoriety. Addifon on Chrift. Relig. 

NOTO'fllOGS.adj.[notorius,L2.t.notoire,Fr.] Publickly known; 
evident to the world ; apparent; not hidden. It is commonly 
tiled of things known to their difad vantage ; whence by thofe 
who do not know the true fignification of the word, an atro¬ 
cious crime is called a notorious crime, whether publick or 
fecret. 

What need you make fuch ado in cloaking a matter too 
notorious. Whit gifte. 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againft the king ; your goodnefs, 
Since you provoke me, fhall be moft notorious. Shake/. 
I fhall have law in Ephefus, 

To your notorious fhame. Shake/. Com. Err. 

In the time of king Edward III. the impediments of the 
conqueft of Ireland are notorious. Davies. 

What notorious vice is there that doth not blemifh a man’s 
reputation ? Tillotfon. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto¬ 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which arifes 
partly out of the plenty of their country, and partly out 
of the temper of their climate. Addifon on Italy. 

The bifhops have procured fome fmall advancement of 
rents; although it be notorious that they do not receive the 
third penny of the real value. Swift's Mifcell. 

Notoriously, adv . [from notorious.] Publickly; evidently; 
openly. 

The expofing himfelf notorioufly , did fometimes change 
the fortune of the day. Clarendon , b. viii. 

This is notorioufly difcoverable in fome differences of brake 
or fern. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. 

Ovid tells us, that the caufe was notorioufly known at Rome 
though it be left fo obfeure to after ages. Dryden. 

Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in govern¬ 
ment, than in morals, learning, and complexion ; which do 
all notorioufly vary in every age. Swift. 

NotoRiousness. n. f. [from notorious.] Publick fame * no¬ 
toriety. 3 

ToNott . v. a. To {hear. j- r 

NoT wheat, n.f [not and wheat.] 

Of wheat there are two forts ; French, which is bearded 
and required! the beft foil, and notwheat, fo termed becaufe 
it is unbearded,.being contented with a meaner earth. Carew 
Notwithstanding, conj. [This word, though in confor¬ 
mity to other writers called here a conjunction, is properly 
a Rrticipal adject,ve, as it is compounded of not and with- 
/landing, and anfwers exactly to the Latin »*» ob/lante- it 
is moi L properly and analogically ufed in the ablative cafe 
J olutc with a noun ; as, he is rich notwithfiandinv his 

fLlIN P T r t0 N h ‘ “ rich Aiuithjianding 
hbas lejl much -, yet this mode of writing is too freauenf 

// 6n has uled >[: but when a fentence follows, it h^more 

nr/T to , mfe w?" ; as> h “ rkh 

NN/Ah | 1 FJ iei ? is ufed abfofutely 

. expie lion is elliptical, this.at that beino- underffnml ll 
.u the following pafiages of Hooker J ° as 

1 * V hindrance or obffruction from. 

I uole on whom Chrift beftowed miraculous cures, were 


Dryden. 
Prior. 
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fo tranfported that their gratitude made them, f 

ing his prohibition, proclaim the wonders he^ done for 

them. 

9 Although. This ufe is not proper. , 1 

A perfon languiflnng under an ill habit of body, may ofe 
feveral ounces of blood, nolmithftaniing it will weaken him 
for a time, in order to put a new ferment into the remain¬ 
ing mafs, and draw into it frefh fupplies. AUaiJon. 

v. Neverthelefs ; however. . 

6 They which honour the law as an image of the wifdom of 
God himfelf, are mwitbfanding to know that the fame had an 
j • riK-n. Hooker , b. iv. 

The knowledge is fmall, which we have on earth con- 
cerning things that are done in heaven : notwith/landing this 
much we know even of faints in heaven, that they pray. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 23. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand' 

Open as day, for melting charity ^ 

Yet notwithjlanding, being incens’d, he’s flint; 

As humourous as winter. Shake/. Henry Iv , 

NOTUS. n.f [Latin.] The fouth wind. 

With adverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Notus and Afer black, with thund’rous clouds 

From Sierra Liona. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. X. 

Novation, n.f [novatio y Latin.] The introduction of fome¬ 
thing new. 

NOVA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] The introducer of fomething new. 

NO'VEL. adj. [novellus, Latin ; nouvelle , French.] 

1. New; not ancient; not ufed of old; unufuil. 

The Prefbvterians are exadters of fubmiffion to their no¬ 
vel injunctions, before they are ftamped with the authority 
of laws. King Charles . 

It is no novel ufurpation, but though void of other title, 
has the prefeription of many ages. Decay of Piety. 

2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, and of later enac¬ 
tion. 

By the novel conftitutions, burial may not be denied to 
any one. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

NoVel. n.f [nouvelle, French.] 

1. A fmall tale, generally of love. 

Nothing of a foreign nature ; like the trifling novels which 
Ariofto inferted in his poems. Drvden. 

Her mangl’d fame in barb’rous paftime loft. 

The coxcomb’s novel and the drunkard’s toaft. 

2. A law annexed to the code. 

By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a prefbyter 
till he was thirty-five years of age : though by a later novel 
it was fufficient, if he was above thirty. Ayliffe’s Par. 

No'velist. n.f [from novel.] 

1. Innovator; aflertor of novelty. 

Telefius, who hath renewed the philofophy of Parmenides, 
is the beft of novelifts. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N Q . 69. 

Ariftotle rofe, 

VVho nature’s fecrets to the world did teach. 

Yet that great foul our novelifts impeach. Denham. 

The fooleries of fome affected novelijl have diferedited new 
difeoveries. Glanv. Scepf 

2. A writer of novels. u 

Novelty, n.f [nouveaute, French.] Newnefs; ftate of be¬ 
ing unknown to former times. 

w5llch do nothin g but that which men of account 
did before them, are, although they do amifs, yet the lefs 
faulty, becaufe they are not the authors of harm : and do¬ 
ing well, their actions are freed from prejudice or novelty. 

,, , , , Hooker, b. v. f. 7. 

Novelty is only 111 requeft ; and it is dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of courfe. Shake/. Meafure for Meafure. 

As religion entertains our fpeculations with great obiedis 
fo it entertains them with new ; and novelty is the great pa- 
ren of pleafure ; upon which account it is that men are fo 

NOVZMRfW VrTT ^ South', Sermons. 

VP BER. n.f [Latin.] The eleventh month of the 
year, or the ninth reckoned from March, which was, when 
the Romans named the months, accounted the firft. 

November ,s drawn in a garment of changeable green, and 

NowTv • t P^hamonDrdJfg. 

nine coUeaive^ [H ““ 1 ’ j ° f i 

veafs^tMV i X T 5 and n J umbers im P Iieth climafterical 
} , that 15, feptenarics and novenaries. Brown's V Err 

Looking upon them as in their original differences 
compulations, and as feleaed out of a natural flock of n d 
quaternions, or four novenaries, their nature and lA 
lie moft obvious to be underftood. d dlffe ™«s 

Nove rcal, adj. P nivercalis, from novena, Latin 1 
their young, it is a wonderful Vviation"^^ 1 ‘f 0 "’ 
we write aught^ oughts 










































































































































































































































































